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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


On May 27, 1951, our good friend, the Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
delivered a Memorial Day Address at the First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles. He suggested that, in addition to honoring those who had died in 
combat, the living too, should be remembered—those “heroes and heroines 
who take not only physical risks, but the risks of the spirit and the soul.” 
And he went on to say that “we should not only think of the tragic losses 
on both sides on the Korean Peninsula since last June, but of the conscientious 
objectors, the 26 University of California professors, the hunted and catechized 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION AND THE FIGHT FOR PEACE 


Peculiar things have been happening in the American economy 
during the last few months, On the one hand, there has been a 
sharp slump in businesses and trades catering to consumers. This has 
been especially marked in the field of consumer durable goods (auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, television sets, and so on); but it has 
also characterized many other fields such as housing, many con- 
sumer nondurable goods (for example, clothing), and some service 
trades. The picture in consumer durable goods industries, where the 
slump has been most severe, is described as follows by the Department 
of Commerce: 


The demand for some types of consumer goods, and, in 
particular, some of the hard goods lines, has slackened ap- 
preciably in recent months. The reduction in buying appeared 
during the course of the first quarter at a time when produc- 
tion of consumers’ durables was still close to peak rates. This 
brought a rather rapid build-up in retail stocks which led to a 
sharp contraction in orders placed by retail stores and to a 
subsequent decline in production. The reductions in output in 
April and May as compared with the previous quarter affected 
all consumer durable products and ranged from 15 percent for 
electric ranges, to more than 50 percent for television receivers. 
(Survey of Current Business, July 1951, p. 5.) 


Here, incidentally, is the explanation of recent flurries of price 
cutting: some retailers have simply been trying to unload their 
swollen inventories at the expense of others, 

Normally, such sharp declines in consumption and production of 
consumer goods would be accompanied or soon followed by symptoms 
of a general depression: declining profits, unemployment, wage cut- 
ting, a falling off in capital investment, and so forth. Actually, how- 
ever, none of these symptoms have appeared; the depression has re- 
mained localized in the fields directly affected. Here is the general 
picture for profits, unemployment, wages, capital investments: 

During the first quarter of this year, corporate profits before 
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taxes reached a new high. Whatever the final figures show for the 
second quarter, it is clear that there has been no significant decline. 


During May, unemployment, at 1.6 million, was lower than at 
any time during the preceding year. 


Hourly earnings of production workers continued to rise through- 
out the first half of 1951. 


Similarly, business expenditures for plant and equipment con- 
tinued to rise through the first quarter of 1951 and were scheduled 
to go still higher during the remainder of the year. 


Thus we have the paradox of a slump in consumption in the 
midst of what appears to be a general boom. 


The explanation is not far to seek. The boom has little to do 
with the present or expected state of the civilian economy. It is based 
entirely on the rapidly expanding arms program. 


Economic activity in June was maintained at a high rate, 
with government military procurement moving ahead on a broad 
scale. Production continued at an even pace with shifts in the 
character of the output reflecting the rising flow of military 
goods, the expansion in producers’ durables, and the reduced 
orders for consumers’ goods.... The proportion of the gross national 
product taken for defense purposes is . . . now up to 10 percent. 
The military program as projected will require almost a doubling 
of this large fraction of total national production. . . . The further 
expansion which has occurred in capital investment has been 
especially marked in the defense-related industries. . . . The 
production of consumer durable goods has been curtailed . F 
but output of producers’ durable equipment has continued to 
rise... , while the output of military goods is rising on a sharp- 
ly ascending scale. . . . An important feature of the shift [in 
the physical volume of finished goods production] is the con- 
tinued increase in output of defense and capital equipment and 
the sharp decline in production of consumer durables, and in 
residential construction. . . . The stepping up of current invest- 
ment programs is particularly marked in industry groups most 
related to the defense program, The upward revisions are also 
relatively greater among the larger firms than among the 
smaller companies. (Survey of Current Business, July, pp. 1, 3, 
4, 6.) 


These gleanings from the Department of Commerce’s review of 
the business situation as of July tell the essential story. While con- 
sumption has slumped, arms production has zoomed up and carried 
with it a steadily rising program of new investment. Without the 
enormous arms program, investment would not only not have risen, 
it would have taken a nose dive even steeper than that of consump- 
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tion: this is the relation between investment and consumption which 
more than a century of experience has shown to be “normal” to a 
capitalist economy. And the consequence would have been a further 
shrinkage of consumption, followed by still further cuts in investment, 
and so on—in short, a full-fledged depression with all its usual ac- 
companiments. 


These last few months thus provide what might almost be called 
a laboratory demonstration of a thesis which has been constantly 
reiterated in the pages of MR: American capitalism is now fully 
dependent upon war production for whatever stability and prosperity 
it manages to achieve, Here we see that, in spite of an already high 
level of arms spending, a slump actually set in in the civilian economy 
and that it was only a rapidly expanding military program which 
prevented the whole economic structure from collapsing. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the dangers inherent in this 
situation. It inculcates into the American ruling class a profound 
fear of peace, because to them peace means depression and depres- 
sion means a deadly threat to their position, their privileges, their con- 
trol over the American people. Those who fear peace sooner or later 
acquire a love for war. That is precisely what is now happening to 
the American ruling class. That is why they cling to the senseless war 
in Korea, though it could have been halted within a couple of weeks 
of Malik’s cease-fire proposal. That is why every spokesman of the 
ruling class, official and unofficial alike, continually hammers away 
at the theme that any hope of peace is an illusion, that all moves on 
the part of the Soviet Union to assure peace (on which alone a 
socialist economy can thrive) are tricks. That is why President Tru- 
man, in his Detroit speech of July 28th, depicted Soviet military 
preparations—inevitable in view of the American program of build- 
ing arms and circling the globe with bases—as a menace to the 
United States. That is why all government spokesmen, from Truman 
and Acheson down to the lowliest public relations officer, never men- 
tion the fact that the Soviet Union has made a standing offer of 
disarmament as an alternative to the arms race. 

To the American ruling class: 

Peace = Depression. 
War = Prosperity. 

It is these equations which already control their actions and 
soon will mold their every thought. 

We are being pushed into militarism both objectively and sub- 
jectively. 

For capitalism, a system of contradictions, the most comprehen- 
sive contradiction of all is now maturing in the United States: death 
is becoming the only means by which the system can hope to live. 
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Humanity’s answer is obvious and is being voiced with increasing 
clarity around the world: such a system does not deserve to live; it 
can and must give way to a system in which the equations are re- 
versed, in which war appears for what it is and peace is the condition 
for human progress. Capitalism, in short, must give way to socialism. 


Sooner or later, the American people will give that answer to 
their own ruling class. In the meantime, nothing can hide the fact 
that the fight for peace is indivisible from the fight for socialism. 


PLUMBING THE DEPTHS 


We reproduce here a report carried by Business Week in its issue 
of July 21. This is what American capitalism thinks of the role now 
being played by the CIO and the AFL. A more eloquent com- 
mentary on the depths to which our working-class leadership has 
sunk would be difficult to imagine. 


Though disguised, lest it give Communist propaganda a 
further opportunity to charge American dominance of non- 
Communist unions abroad, United States influence was almost 
unchallenged at the international labor meeting that ended its 
sessions in Milan, Italy, this week. It was exerted through 
American union delegates who came from AFL, CIO, and in- 
dependent unions. 


The United States State Department might not want to 
sponsor all the positions taken by the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. But it would not seriously quarrel 
with any of the resolutions passed by representatives of 53-million 
workers who met in Milan. ‘the cold war has made the work 
of the big United States unions abroad virtually a State De- 
partment enterprise, 


In actual fact, once the United States unions are willing to 
promote American policy abroad, they can be much more effective 
than any official government agency in an area that really 
counts: the foreign unions. An anti-Communist labor organiza- 
tion in France, for example, would be utterly discredited if it 
took financial help from the United States government. Getting 
such help from the AFL or CIO, or from the dues the American 
unions pay into ICFTU, is another matter. 


Similarly, the proffer of trained staff—publicity men, or- 
ganizers, negotiators—to struggling anti-Communist unions in 
Italy and elsewhere would be refused if it came officially from 
the government. Coming from ICFTU it is welcomed. 


The Milan meeting recognized the decisive help United States 
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unionists were giving anti-Communist labor organizations from 
Indonesia to Trieste. And because the Americans saw eye-to-eye 
with the other delegates on major policy issues, the work of 
United States unions abroad will now be stepped up. 

Turning homeward after the sessions, some of the American 
delegates wished that they could get along as well in their own 
country as they do abroad. 


PRIVATE INTEREST vs. PUBLIC WELFARE 


Four short paragraphs written by Leo Huberman two years 
ago and published in 1950 in The Truth About Socialism sum up our 
comment on the devastation caused recently by floods on the Kansas 


and Missouri Rivers: 


Almost every spring the Ohio overflows its banks killing 
scores of people and destroying millions of dollars worth of 
property. Farm crops are ruined, homes uprooted and smashed, 
and cities inundated. This need not happen. The mighty river 
can be tamed, its wild energy can be harnessed, its seasonal fluc- 
tuations can be leveled off to provide a safe system of all-year 
round navigation, and the soil, where it is wholly or partially 
destroyed through erosion, can be saved. 

We have the know-how. It can be done. It has bcen done—. 
in TVA. 

Why, then, isn’t it done? Why isn’t TVA, America’s 
highly successful experiment in regional planning, duplicated 
with an OVA—Ohio Valley Authority? And an MVA—Missouri 
Valley Authority? 

Why? Because the capitalist system is irrational. The tur- 
bulent river must continue to go on its annual rampage leav- 
ing death and destruction in its wake because the flood control, 
power development, navigation system, and soil conservation, 
which an OVA could accomplish for the benefit of the many, 
would cut into the profits of the public utility companies, coal 
companies, and railroads. These business interests fought the 
development of power production and cheap water transporta- 
tion in TVA and they continue to fight it in other river valley 
regions. Another proof of the absurdity of the basic premise of 
capitalism, that private interest and public welfare necessarily 
coincide. 


(August 15, 1951) 
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BEHIND THE CIVIL RIGHTS CRISIS 


BY ARTHUR K. DAVIS 


We face a mounting crisis in civil rights. Thought control, 
social and economic penalties, and downright coercion are being 
applied to nonconformists, Some of these repressive measures are 
aimed at maintaining the status of already depressed minorities, es- 
pecially Negroes. Others are directed at groups only recently singled 
out for large-scale discrimination—public servants, teachers, critics 
of government policies, and above all the Communist Party. 

Some of the most savage attacks on civil rights are being con- 
ducted under official auspices. Witness the cases of Willie McGee 
and the Martinsville Seven, executed for alleged crimes for which 
no white man, convicted of the same crime in the same states, was 
ever executed. And witness the official hounding of political dissenters, 
the de facto outlawing of the Communist Party, the drive to deport 
aliens, the efforts to deprive political prisoners of bail and other 
legal resources. 

Now we can doubtless find violations of civil rights in any 
society at almost any time. For every social order has its own version 
of freedom and civil liberties, and its own inherent conflicts and 
discriminations—because all societies differ in some respect, and 
because none is perfectly integrated. Hence violations of freedom 
in a given society can be measured only by the standards of that 
particular social system. 

The distinctive fact about our current crisis in civil rights is its 
unprecedented scope. Not since the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 
have we faced so grim a prospect. Judged by its own standards, 
capitalist America is clearly becoming less free. Our present purpose, 
however, is not to reiterate this obvious truth, but to explain why 
and how this condition exists and to indicate what must be done to 
overcome it. 


Causes of the Civil Rights Crisis 
The crisis in civil rights is basically a phase of the American 
conservative reaction, partly planned and partly spontaneous, against 


Arthur K. Davis, Associate Professor of Sociology at Union College, is the 
author of “Freedom Under Socialism: Summary and Comment,” MR, May, 
1951. 
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growing pressures toward social change both at home and abroad. 
Although temporarily reversed in the United States, the fundamental 
direction of those pressures in all major countries is leftward toward 
socialism. 

Abroad, advancing movements toward central planning and 
socialism have aroused aggressive American opposition, which ap- 
parently contemplates nothing less than the ultimate overthrow of 
all socialist regimes. At home, New Deal tendencies toward broadened 
social security, stronger labor unionization, and incipient social plan- 
ning sufficiently threatened the distribution of wealth and power 
to evoke a conservative counterattack. Rooted in the catastrophic 
capitalist depression of the 1930s, the New Deal was in no sense 
anti-capitalist. Yet it took short but unmistakable steps toward a 
socialist State. The Kight could have no doubts concerning the im- 
port of such ringing words as these: 


Plenty is at our doorstep, but the generous use of it lan- 
guishes in very sight of the supply. Primarily this is because 
rulers of the exchange of mankind’s goods have failed through 
their own stubbornness and their own incompetence. ... (FDR, 
First Inaugural.) 

We have begun to bring private autocratic powers into 
their proper subordination to the public’s government. The 
legend that they were invincible—above and beyond the pro- 
cesses of democracy—has been shattered. (FDR, Second In- 
augural. ) 


Since 1940, a war-nourished prosperity has temporarily eased 
the pressures on American capitalism by absorbing surplus capital 
and labor and thereby considerably propping up confidence in tra- 
ditional bourgeois institutions. But the crucial problem of building a 
healthy economy under peacetime conditions is still unsolved: the 
fatal reefs of war and depression loom ominously closer. War-induced 
prosperity has therefore only set the stage for a conservative counter- 
attack against the deep-seated pressures toward social change. And 
anxiety over the vaguely sensed persistence of those pressures has 
whipped the counterattack into hysteria. The civil rights crisis is 
the chief manifestation of that frenzy. 


The Strategy of Reaction: Redbaiting and How it Works 


Both at home and abroad, the strategic spearhead of the conserva- 
tive counteroffensive is the drive against “Communism” and the 
vociferous equating of “Communism” with a foreign power, the 
Soviet Union. The crucial equation is “Change—Communism=Rus- 
sia.” Propagation of this belief is basic to the strategy of the Right. 
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How has this strategy operated at home to produce our civil 
rights crisis? First, hostile and emotional attitudes toward Com- 
munism have been built up—sporadically ever since 1918, but in- 
tensively since the anti-New Deal surge dating from the late 1930s 
and working through such agencies as the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. Second, Communism having been successfully 
sold to the public as the epitome of evil, the concept of Communism 
has been and will be steadily broadened to include non-Communist 
progressives. The Communist label is being applied ever more 
widely to designate—and stifle—any proposal to change the existing 
social order. Even conservatives like Acheson and Marshall, architects 
of our anti-Communist foreign policy, have recently been accused of 
pinkish tendencies for not following the ultra-reactionary McCarthy 
line. Third, so thoroughly has the avoidance of Communism been 
popularized that it has been adopted even by change-seeking move- 
ments like labor unions and Negro-rights organizations, which are in- 
creasingly wasting their energies in redbaiting and thereby losing 
sight of their original goals of social change. Finally, once labeled 
“Communist,” change-seeking groups and individuals become fair 
game for repressive sanctions of all sorts, because the hysteria-arous- 
ing label automatically defines them as enemies and outcasts whose 
civil rights may be justly flouted. 


In 1938 the Committee on Un-American Activities was set up. 
By the early 1940s the “evil” of Communism was so effectively im- 
pressed on the public mind that even leaders of the Left, including 
Roosevelt himself, fell to denying Communism. Having thus re- 
gained the initiative in the social struggle, the Right had only to 
broaden the interpretation of Communism to include any proposal to 
change the existing capitalist order. The Communist label became 
a push-button device for heading off social change by short-circuiting 
rational debate on the merits of the issue. This phase of the counter- 
offensive is still developing. Its success has been overwhelming, largely 
because capitalist prestige has been revived by the war boom of the 
1940s. That this revival is inherently temporary we shall see later; 
meanwhile the Right has won a battle. 


For a perfect illustration of what this rightist control device is, 
we may turn to the Internal Security (McCarran) Act of 1950. The 
“legislative findings” embodied in Section 2 have been periodically 
reissued since the late 1930s by the Un-American Committee and by 
other groups. The document is therefore a strategic one. 

Consider how the following citations make Communism the 
opposite of every positive American ideal; note the emotional, 
thought-inhibiting language; observe above all the repetition of the 
equation, Communism=Russia. Remember that Section 3 goes on to 
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define Communist organizations so loosely that they can include any 
group that advocates an idea disapproved by our ruling circles. We 
thus arrive at the Right’s basic premise, the foundation of its whole 
counteroffensive: Change—=Communism=Russia. Italicized comments 
below are mine: 


[The] world Communist movement . . . is a revolutionary 
movement whose purpose it is, by treachery, deceit, infiltration 
into other groups, espionage, sabotage, terrorism, and any other 
means deemed necessary, to establish a Communist totalitarian 
dictatorship in the countries throughout the world. . . . (Theme: 
Communism is a treasonous totalitarian movement.) 


. a totalitarian dictatorship . . . results in the suppression of 
all opposition to the party in power . . . the denial of fundameiial 
rights such as freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly, and 
of religious worship, and results in the maintenance of control 
over the people through fear, terrorism, and brutality. (Second 
theme: Communism is the opposite of American freedoms. 
Echoes first theme.) 


- control of the world Communist movement is vested in 
the Communist dictatorship of a foreign country. . . . [It] estab- 
lishes in various countries action organizations which are not 
free and independent organizations. . . . (Repeats previous 
themes, adds new one: Communism=Russia.) 


Communist action organizations endeavor to overthrow existing 
governments by any available means, including force if neces- 
sary, and [to set up] Communist totalitarian dictatorships sub- 
servient to the most powerful existing Communist totalitarian 
dictatorship. (Theme: illegal, international, Russian-led violence.) 


Communist organizatiuns are organized on a secret, conspiratorial 
basis... . (Theme: illicit conspiracy.) 


[They often] operate through “Communist fronts” maintained 
so as to conceal their true character. . . . (Repeats conspiracy 
theme and introduces idea of the “front,” a potentially all- 
inclusive category designed to control or annihilate any dis- 
approved group by linking it to the Communist stereotype. 
Here the stage is set for the equation, Change—Communism. ) 


[Fronts] are able to obtain support from persons who would 
not extend.support if they knew the true purposes of Commu- 
nist fronts. (Implied theme: outwardly worthy reforms may be 
Communism underneath; supporters of reform are dupes.) 


Those who knowingly participate in the world Communist 
movement in effect repudiate their allegiance to the United 
States and transfer their allegiance to the foreign country in 
control of the world Communist movement. (Theme: knowing 
participants are traitors and Russian agents.) 
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The most powerful existing Communist dictatorship has already 
caused the establishment in numerous foreign countries of Com- 
munist dictatorships, and threatens to establish similar dictator- 
ships in others. (Theme: Communism=Russia. ) 


The McCarran Act has been well taped by the National Lawyers 
Guild: “The Act envisages not that any organization will register 
[as a Communist or Communist-front organization], but rather that 
all groups ordered to register will dissolve in order to avoid the con- 
sequences of registering, and that few people will dare to join any 
group having views on controversial subjects.” 


But this is only one of several techniques for impressing on the 
public mind the basic rightist equation, Change—Communism=Rus- 
sia. There are many others: the prosecution of the Communist leaders 
under the Smith Sedition Act, the Federal drive against aliens, the 
playing-up of the spy trials and their savage sentences, loyalty oaths 
and purges, and so on. Any form of redbaiting plays into the master 
formula and directly swells the tide of reaction. 


A more formidable device for freezing the status quo than the 
identifying of change, Communism, and Russia is hard to imagine. 
Redbaiting sustains and nourishes the equation. All forms of red- 
baiting ultimately contribute to the blocking of social change, be- 
cause redbaiting invokes the horror stereotype of Communism. In 
that stereotype, Communism is automatically represented as the op- 
posite of every American virtue; it is defined vaguely enough to 
include any movement for change; and for the coup de grace it is 
marked “Made in Russia.” Once this viewpoint is accepted, advocates 
of changes disapproved by the ruling circles must fall into one of two 
categories—dupes or traitorous Russian agents. The effect of either 
label is to crush or render impotent the change-seeker as long as the 
horror stereotype of Communism dominates public opinion. 


The net effect of the anti-Communist hysteria on progressive 
groups is to reduce or extinguish their militancy. How could it be 
otherwise? Once you accept America’s anti-Communist foreign policy 
(and that is the easiest part of the rightist program to accept be- 
cause of its patriotic varnish and its apparent remoteness from local 
interests), you must logically acquiesce in the Right’s domestic 
policies of rearmament, cuts in social services, loyalty purges, and 
government increasingly by the military. Your conformity to the key 
dogmas of social orthodoxy is assured, and precious little room is left 
for change-seeking. 


Redbaiting indisputably weakens change-seeking groups. It dis- 
tracts attention from their original goals, makes for pussyfooting on 
controversial issues, and thus plays directly into the hands of reac- 
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tion. For proof of this we may point to the creeping paralysis of the 
labor movement, especially of the CIO, attempting to change labor 
conditions while blindly adhering to an anti-change ideology. Similar 
energy-wasting dissension has afflicted in varying degree such or- 
ganizations as the American Jewish Congress, the Civil Liberties 
Union, the American Veterans Committee, the Unitarian Church, 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People— 
scarcely a single liberal movement has not been split and frustrated 
by its participation in the anti-Communist hysteria. 

There is no lack of evidence that the current anti-Communist 
drive is really directed against social change rather than at Com- 
munism per se. For instance, consider the latest attack on the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, which is not even a change-seeking, 
but merely a truth-seeking, organization. Because the IPR has been 
largely impartial in its Asiatic studies, it has drawn the fire of 
American reactionaries. For with the tension existing in Asia today, 
truth-seeking inevitably implies change-seeking. Witness the Barmine 
testimony (on July 31, 1951) concerning Owen Lattimore, once 
associated with the IPR: “Lattimore is the smoothest propagandist 
among them all, precisely because he gives the appearance of being 
objective, realistic, and factual.” In other words, telling the truth 
is the most insidious way of seeking change. To include this epitome 
of ultra-reaction, we must expand our equation to: Truth=Change= 
Communism=Russia. 


The irrefutable proof that anti-Communism means anti-change 
is the redbaiting aimed at individuals and organizations that are both 
change-seeking and anti-Communist. In the July 29 Compass, I. F. 
Stone wrote: 


The Trumanites say in private—how can they attack the 
Democrats so long as the Democrats are putting Reds in jail? 
The answer need no longer be left to surmise. . . . The attack 
on the Communist Party under the Smith Sedition Act began 
in 1947, Since then the Red smear attack on the Truman 
Administration has not lessened but grown. With each passing 
year, the smear has gone higher.* 


Peace groups sponsored by religious organizations have been 
consistently redbaited. Yet those groups are obviously neither Com- 
munist nor Russian; many are explicitly anti-Communist. They are 
smeared because they advocate change. For an effective peace pro- 


*The entire column, from which this and the following quotation are 
taken, is reprinted below, pp. 160-162.—Ed. 
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gram for America would clearly mean a sweeping revision of cur- 
rent official policies. 


Typical of organizations that try to be both change-seeking and 
anti-Communist is Americans for Democratic Action. ADA is a group 
of ardently anti-Communist Fair Dealers. It is increasingly being 
redbaited. For example, in June, 1951, an ADA meeting at Quincy, 
Mass., to protest inflation was broken up by the police on the grounds 
of being “dangerous to public security”! I. F. Stone admirably points 
up the moral of cases like ADA: 


ADA seems to have served principally as a way station for 
scared liberals moving from possible smear as fellow travellers 
through a simon-pure certified homogenized non-Red organiza- 
tion like ADA into complete political inaction. The ADA never 
had too much vim and vigor anyway, and it only took a few 
hot blasts from Pegler to make a lot of respectables think, well, 
maybe it would be just as well to steer a bit clear of ADA, too. 
Of course it’s anti-Communist, but as the deputy sheriff said to 
the picket who pleaded that he was anti-Communist, “I don’t 
care what kind of a Communist you are.” (Italics added.) 


The real test of whether you are a “Communist” is not your 
political affiliation but your attitude on controversial social issues. In 
the last analysis, you escape the Communist label not by redbaiting 
but by conforming to things as they are. 


The Real American Crisis: The Blocking of Imperative Social Change 


Critically examined, the equation, Change—Communism=Rus- 
sia, turns out to be a ruinous distortion of reality, both foreign and 
domestic—ruinous, because its perpetuation as a guide to domestic 
policy can only intensify the disasters toward which it is leading us 
abroad. 


But some may object: Isn’t Soviet Communism really responsible 
for most of our troubles at home and abroad? The answer is No. Our 
difficulties stem mainly from our refusal to recognize that world con- 
ditions make change—often socialistic change—inevitable. 


Abroad, many “backward” countries are undergoing revolu- 
tionary transitions from peasant to urban-industrial status. The cause 
of these revolutions is the extreme stress generated by century-long 
crumbling of obsolete social regimes. The sole solution is industrializa- 
tion by means of comprehensive state planning. Communism may be 
viewed as the political aspect of state-managed reconstruction. It is 
the result of the original indigenous stress, not its cause. Studies of 
the Chinese and East European revolutions by independent western 
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scholars show clearly how these upheavals have been produced by 
forces inherent in those societies. That they share certain basic features 
follows from the fact that they are variants of the same general 
social process—the transition from peasant to urban-industrial society, 
the mature phase of which is socialism. 


The Soviet Union is one product of that process, similar though 
not identical versions of which must be expected all over the globe. Of 
course, the Russians capitalize on those revolutions. But they can 
neither create nor revoke them. To assert that the USSR causes 
Communist revolutions wherever they occur is like saying that the 
first horse to finish a race causes the other horses to finish! 


At home, our basic problem is to move our relatively advanced 
industrial society into its socialist stage. Short of that, the avoidance 
of ruinous war and depression is impossible. Capitalism brings pros- 
perity only while its surplus products can be drained off in foreign 
subsidies, armament programs, and “little” wars. Now these remedies 
neither remove nor reduce, but only briefly counterbalance, the 
original tensions of overproduction and unemployment. Eventually, 
they lead to catastrophic war or depression. Either of these disasters 
means a sharply reduced standard of living, vastly increased stress 
in the American social system, and renewed and irresistible pressures 
toward basic institutional change. Our choice lies not between cap- 
italism and socialism but between different roads to socialism. 


That an insignificant handful of Communists, never weaker and 
less influential than they are today, could be the cause of a nation- 
wide hysteria is clearly absurd. Revolutions are never brought about 
by conspiratorial minorities. The crisis in American society lies far 
deeper. People dimly sense that all is not well: foreign affairs are not 
working out smoothly, inflation continues, corruption appears in high 
places, unemployment crops up here and there. The peace and pros- 
perity promised after World War II seem insecure. 

Why? 

Most Americans still answer that question in terms of the 
traditional ideology of capitalism. Does some social misfortune im- 
pend? Then it must be due to some “alien evil” like Communism! 
Communists are especially appropriate scapegoats because they can 
plausibly be linked to a foreign power. And Russia in turn is peculiarly 
suitable as a lightning rod for draining off the hostilities generated 
by the indigenous American pressures toward change and centraliza- 
tion, since the USSR is the world’s prime symbol of social change, 
planning, and centralization. 


In brief, people project upon Communism their fear of change. 
Failure to discern and meet the imperative needs for far-reaching 
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social reorganization at home and abroad—there lies the real Amer- 
ican crisis. The corrosion of civil rights in the persecution of Com- 
munists is a manifestation, not a solution, of that crisis. 


What Is to Be Done? 


Having seen what lies behind the civil rights crisis, what can we 
do about it? Three steps appear necessary. 


First, reject the false equation, Change—Communism=Russia. 
The initiative in the social struggle now belongs to the Right, because 
people accept uncritically the horror stereotype of Communism. That 
spearhead of reaction must be met head on. It can be broken only 
by rejecting the premise that Communism is evil in principle, and 
by judging proposals for change strictly on their merits regardless of 
who approves or disapproves, We may disagree with professed Com- 
munists on any number of specific issues, but we cannot be anti- 
Communist in principle and still be liberals, progressives, or socialists. 
Once we begin to deny Communism in the abstract, we have set our 
feet irretrievably on the road to reaction. Redbaiting is a Trojan 
horse planted by the enemies of democracy. 


The same policy must be applied to the Soviet Union: specific 
criticisms, as many as you like, but no a priori blanket attacks. Re- 
member that every social order contains both good and evil, and that 
every society must be judged by its own standards. 


Whether we believe in the mildest or the most extreme of re- 
forms, we shall achieve nothing until we say to our critics: “Here 
is where we stand; if that is Communism, make the most of it”! 
Nor will any of us progressives make substantial gains until we 
realize that an “anti-Communist” attack on any change-secking group 
is an attack on all change-seekers everywhere. (In fact, since proposals 
for change automatically attract an “anti-Communist” attack, no 
progressive program is worth its salt unless it is redbaited. The more 
violent the redbaiting, the more commendable the program is likely 
to be.) Wherever progressives take that position, they have wrested 
the initiative from their opponents. They will win the war, though 
they may lose any number of battles. 


Second, recognize that only under socialism can we practice the 
civil rights we preach in the United States. Discrimination is too firmly 
built into our present system to yield to the puny corrective efforts 
which capitalism will permit, Inspection of power realities can leave 
no doubts on that score. On one side, small and impoverished groups 
like the Civil Liberties Union, the Progressive Party, the NAACP, the 
Civil Rights Congress; on the other, most of the corporations, the 
Southern Bourbons, a thousand Jim Crow cities, the prejudices of 
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millions, a government that purposely does little but talk—need we 
continue? Let us acknowledge with admiration that the civil rights 
organizations have achieved an influence out of all proportion to their 
size. But most of them deal with the manifestations of discrimination, 
not with its basic causes. Discrimination is rooted in capitalism’s 
economy of scarcity, in its cutthroat philosophy of success at any 
cost, and in its inherent need for mass scapegoats to drain off its 
tensions. In the long run, socialism is the only answer to discrimina- 
tion—not a flawless answer perhaps, but the best we can get. 

Third, join in every battle for civil rights. No participants and 
no legitimate techniques (however unorthodox) of influencing public 
opinion must be excluded. The Civil Rights Congress has clearly 
shown that the defense of civil liberties cannot be left solely to dig- 
nified legal remedies. The courts are part and parcel of the social 
order which breeds discrimination; they are far from being immune 
to public hysteria. Indeed, our civil rights today need protection from 
the courts! Our ultimate appeal is always to the court of public 
opinion. Let no recourse to it be overlooked. Petitioning, demonstrat- 
ing, picketing, orating—every method of communicating and drama- 
tizing a case has its place. 

With this threefold strategy, American progressives can regroup 
and advance. Let those who subscribe to the three policies, or to any 
one or two of them, work vigorously on an action program for civil 
rights. Few of us are doing as much as we can. The task is plain 
before us; the tools are at hand. Let our adversaries know that our 
rout is ended, that henceforth every inch of the way will be contested. 
Our ultimate triumph is certain. 


Agitators are a set of interfering, meddling people, who come 
down to some perfectly contented class of the community, and sow 
the seeds of discontent amongst them. That is the reason why agi- 
tators are so absolutely necessary. Without them, in our incomplete 
state, there would be no advance towards civilization. 


—Oscar Wilde, The Soul of Man Under Socialism 


I devoutly believe in the reign of peace and in the gradual advent 
of some sort of a socialistic equilibrium. 


—William James in The Moral Equivalent of War 
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THE ECONOMIC SUPERIORITY OF 
SOCIALIST PLANNING 


BY A STUDENT OF THE USSR 


During the past year, the Truman administration has announced 
broad “plans” for the mobilization of United States resources for 
military preparedness. At the same time, American consumers have 
been warned that they will have to tighten their belts to make pos- 
sible this costly arms program. Likewise, Great Britain’s Labor Gov- 
ernment has decided to freeze “socialist” gains by imposing a ceiling 
on welfare expenditures in the interests of a rearmament program 
acceptable to Washington. 

Have similar trends been operating in the Soviet Union? How 
is the Soviet consumer faring? How large is the Soviet armament 
program? 

These are all vital questions, not only to the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, but to the whole world. Fortunately, the recently an- 
nounced results of economic progress during the fourth Five Year 
Plan which ended in 1950, as well as the publication of the 1951 
government budget, provide evidence on which we can base reason- 
ably reliable answers to these questions. (More detailed and accurate 
answers will be possible when the fifth Five Year Plan is published.) 
At the same time, answering these questions should facilitate a real- 
istic evaluation of centralized socialist planning as practiced in the 
Soviet Union. 


The year 1950 witnessed a continuation of the remarkable 
economic progress which has been achieved in the Soviet Union since 
the introduction of the postwar Five Year Plan in 1946. During the 
first half of this planning period, that is, from 1946 to 1948, the 
USSR succeeded in restoring production in war-ravaged Soviet in- 
dustry to prewar levels. By 1950 the Soviet Union was able to meet 
and surpass most of its basic planned production goals for such vital 
materials as steel, petroleum, coal, pig iron, electric power, and so on. 
As a result, overall production was over 70 percent greater in 1950 
than it was in 1940. These facts are probably not new to most Amer- 
icans since these spectacular results have been used to some extent 


The author, a professional economist with a knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage, has spent the last several years in an intensive study of the Soviet 
economy. 
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by the bipartisan press to illustrate the growing military might of 
the Soviet Union, Important as these results are, there are other 
significant developments which seem to have been either ignored 
or soft-pedaled in this country. 


One important development during the postwar period has been 
the successful curbing of inflation which had characterized the 
Soviet economy during the previous Five Year Plans, and of course 
also during the war, and which still prevails in all non-socialist econo- 
mies without exception. Following the elimination of all rationing 
in December, 1947, there have been four annual price reductions 
affecting anywhere from 45 to 234 different commodity groups. A 
commodity group may include several different products. For ex- 
ample, the beverage group includes tea, coffee, and cocoa. Each of 
these price reductions has been of considerable magnitude (averag- 
ing approximately 15 to 20 percent) and has resulted in greater pur- 
chasing power in the hands of Soviet consumers, The cumulative 
effect of these reductions can be judged from the fact that many 
items are now selling at prices which are around half of their 1948 
level, as shown by the following table: 


1951 Prices As Percent Of 1948 Prices 


salt 33 flour 54 
watches 50 vodka 54 
radios 61 cheese 58 
beef - 54-58 rye bread 57 
wheat bread 54 pork 58 
butter 54 cigarettes 65 


Purchasing power has also increased as the result of rising 
average take-home pay during the period, although it is possible that 
money wages are increasing at a slower rate than they were before 
and during World War II. Thus, Soviet workers are being educated 
to think more in terms of what economists call “real wages”, that is, 
what their money wages can buy in the stores. Recipients of social 
insurance, students receiving stipends, and others depending on 
fixed incomes benefit from the falling price level equally with wage 
earners. 


A result of the planned decline of prices in the past few years 
has been a steady increase in the volume of personal savings accounts 
in the Soviet Union. This saving has occurred despite the fact that 
one important reason for saving—the fear of unemployment—has 
disappeared, the very subject of unemployment being now confined 
to histories of pre-socialist economies. Free medical care and ade- 
quate old age assistance also may have tended to reduce the in- 
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centive to save compared to the same incentive under capitalist eco- 
nomic conditions, In spite of this diminution of incentives to save, 
the average annual increase in the amount of personal savings ac- 
counts has been approximately 2 billion rubles, while the grand 
total in Soviet savings accounts was only 7.3 billion rubles in 1940. 
By the end of the war, this total had actually declined from the pre- 
war figure, but by January 1, 1951, it had risen to 18.5 billion rubles. 
Furthermore, an increase of 3.5 billion rubles is anticipated during the 
current year, according to the recent government budget report. 
There has also been an increase in the number of lottery bonds sold, 
although there is some question as to whether or not this saving is 
completely voluntary. During the most recent government bond drive, 
more than the required amount of bonds were sold in a very short 
time. Thus, as standards of living rise and the government con- 
tinues to lower prices, Soviet consumers become both able and willing 
to increase their voluntary savings. Evidently they feel that a ruble 
currently saved will buy more goods in the future than it does today. 


The planned decrease in prices and the resulting rise in the 
purchasing power of the ruble is also ideologically important from 
the standpoint of the transition from the present socialist stage of 
development to the future full-fledged communist society. According 
to Soviet writers, this deflationary price policy can lead only to a 
gradual disappearance of money and the introduction of communist 
principles of distribution: “From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs.” The introduction of certain free com- 
modities is at present under discussion in Soviet planning circles. All 
of this is in sharp contrast to capitalist economic systems, where 
falling prices are ordinarily associated with depression rather than 
with growing prosperity. 


This past year certainly showed no slowing down in the rapidly 
rising Soviet standard of living. According to the report on the 1950 
annual plan, 30 percent more goods were distributed in 1950 through 
state and cooperative trade outlets than in 1949. Sales of manufac- 
tured consumers’ goods rose 35 percent, and food sales were up 27 
percent compared with the previous year. Thus, the Soviet consumer 
—who freely chooses consumers’ goods in the market—spent a larger 
percentage of the increased purchasing power for manufactured goods 
than he did for food. This was also especially evident from the recent- 
ly published results for the first quarter of 1951. In this report, 
it was announced that average daily sales in March (following the 
latest price reduction) rose 19 percent compared with average daily 
sales in February before the price edict. Although there was some 
increase in food consumption, many of the greatest increases were 
registered by non-food commodities. Sales of non-food commodities af- 
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fected by the latest price reductions increased as follows: toilet soap— 
50 percent; radio receivers—50 percent; pocket and wrist watches— 
100 percent; and bicycles and motorcycles—400 percent. Even com- 
modities not affected by the recent price changes registered im- 
portant gains. For example, shoe sales increased 81 percent; rubber 
footwear—36 percent; cotton cloth—31 percent; and woolen cloth— 
17 percent. 

Furthermore, among the foods selected we find evidence that 
products indicative of higher standards of living (meat, dairy 
products, wine, and the like) showed the greatest gains in 1950. The 
following table illustrates clearly the fact that the gains in consump- 
tion were not confined to basic needs, but rather included many 
commodities normally classified as luxuries by a great part of the 
world: 


Food Percentage Increase Manufactured Percentage Increase 
Products In Consumption, Goods In Consumption, 
1949 to 1950 1949 to 1950 
fish 29 textiles 36 
sausage 49 leather shoes 48 
butter 47 laundry soap 38 
groats and stockings 40 
macaroni 29 toilet soap 86 
milk and milk perfume 35 
products 30 furniture 38 
sugar 20 phonographs 45 
confectionery 27 radios 26 
wine 150 motorcycles 44 


There is no doubt, of course, that absolute levels of consump- 
tion—particularly non-food items—are lower in the Soviet Union 
than they are in the United States. The standard of living of the Soviet 
worker is probably much closer to that of his British counterpart, 
to judge from a recent British report.* Still, the quantities of durable 
consumers’ goods produced in the Soviet Union are by no means 
small, and percentage increases are meaningful. For example, the 
1950 production goal for radios was 925,000 units and that for 
phonographs was 1,000,000, On the other side of the picture, in the 
United States per capita consumption of meat, eggs, and milk has 
actually declined in the postwar period. 

Not all of the gains in the Soviet standard of living can be 
measured in terms of increased consumers’ goods, All 39 million 


*Cf. the “Full Official Report of the British Workers’ Delegation to the 
Soviet Union, 1950,” published under the title, Russia with Our Own Eyes. 
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workers in Soviet industry now receive at least two weeks vacation 
with pay. Certain skilled workers and professions receive paid holi- 
days of up to one month. Twenty-one percent more books were 
published in 1950 than in 1949, and this was 84 percent above the 
1940 figure. There were also 15 percent more clubs and libraries in 
1950 than there were in 1940. Over 5,000 new motion picture in- 
stallations were made in 1950. The annual increase of physicians was 7 
percent (compared with less than 2 percent in the United States), so 
that by 1950 there were 75 percent more Soviet physicians than there 
were in 1940. During the fourth Five Year Plan, new or rebuilt 
housing increased at a rate of 18 million square meters per annum, 
and 2.7 million rural homes were either built or reconstructed. The 
rate of housing growth can be illustrated by the results achieved by 
the city of Moscow during the postwar period and the plan for 
1951: 


1947 127,000 square meters 
1948 270,000 ” ” 
1949 405,000 ” ” 
1950 535,000 ” ” 


1951 (Plan) 750,000 ” ” 


The controlled deflationary movement of prices and the rising 
standards of living are not the only indications of the improved 
quality and potentialities of Soviet socialist planning. Another char- 
acteristic of this improvement has been the closer approximation of 
the actual results to the planned targets. Whereas prewar plan-ful- 
fillment was characterized by rather large and frequent over- and 
under-fulfillments, this has not been as true in the postwar years. 
In the 1950 annual plan results, only 3 of the 26 Ministries failed 
to fulfill their goals. These were: forestry and paper (93 percent), 
fishing (96 percent), and communications (98 percent). Over-fulfill- 
ments were in no case greater than 10 percent. Thus, the science of 
planning in the Soviet Union seems to have advanced considerably 
during World War II. In assessing the overall potentialities of the 
Soviet economic system in the postwar period, this intangible, but 
nonetheless real, gain must be set against vast material damage in- 
flicted by the invaders during the war years. 


The few sectors which failed to achieve their 1950 Five Year 
Plan goals were largely in the field of textile production. The 
reasons for this are not clear, but a logical explanation can be 
found in the growing trade between Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union during the postwar period. For example, we know that the 
Soviet cotton-growing industry, which exceeded its 1950 goal, has sent 
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raw cotton to the other countries of eastern Europe for fabrication. 
A portion of this cotton is then returned to the Soviet Union in the 
form of finished products which would not be reflected in Soviet 
output figures for textiles, despite the fact that these products 
benefited Soviet consumers. Incidentally, the necessity for integrating 
the fifth Five Year Plan with the plans of the new People’s Democ- 
racies may have contributed to the somewhat delayed publishing 
of the new Five Year Plan. 


In addition to the aforementioned short-run gains achieved 
through Soviet postwar planning, a number of long-run gains are 
envisioned as the result of huge projects which somewhat resemble 
some of the public works programs undertaken in this country by 
the New Deal as a method of combating the depression of the 1930s. 
Thus, the tremendous shelter belts designed to protect the bread 
basket of the Soviet Union, as well as the gigantic hydroelectric sta- 
tions and canals on the Volga, Dneiper, Amu-Darya, and Don 
rivers, were begun during the postwar plan period. However, these 
projects were undertaken, not as a means to take up the slack in a 
sagging economy, but in spite of the shortage of labor in the Soviet 
Union. As a result, workers who might easily have been employed in 
industries which would have even further raised current living 
standards, were diverted to projects which will primarily benefit 
Soviet consumers five or ten years from now. 


The basic long-range goals for quantities of coal (500 million 
tons), iron (50 million tons), steel (60 million tons), and petroleum 
(60 million tons)—all of which are considered to be essential for 
Communist distribution according to need—should be more or less 
fulfilled by 1960, as scheduled. This is the clear implication of post- 
war experience. When these goals have been reached, even more 
resources Will be available for Soviet consumers. 


Unfortunately, however, there is one dark cloud on the Soviet 
horizon—the fear of war and the rapid rearmament of the non- 
Soviet world. 


Thus far, there has been less Soviet reaction to western rearm- 
ament than might be expected, although the Soviet Union has by no 
means neglected the task of defending her socialist achievements. 
The men in the Politburo have apparently reacted realistically 
when confronted with a foreign policy propelled by atomic energy. 
In view of the past history of capitalist-socialist international rela- 
tions, disarmament under such conditions would have seemed 
suicidal. There is some indication that current expenditures for the 
military sector of the Soviet economy have increased somewhat to 
counter western moves, but these increases are by no means compar- 
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able with the increases in the West. One of the first indicators of the 
reaction of the Soviet Government to our rearmament program was 
the 1951 State Budget which provides an additional allocation of 
roughly 20 percent to the military branch compared with the 1950 
allotment. Because of recent price reductions, the actual increase in 
resources devoted to military ends may be somewhat larger than 
this monetary increase would indicate. In spite of this increase, the 
percentage of the military allocation in the total budget is still only 
21.3 percent compared with 39.5 percent in 1940. Evidently, the 
Soviet policy makers still do not feel that the present threat from 
the West is as great as it was the year before the Nazi attack. 

What are we to conclude from all this? We have seen that 
Soviet socialist planning has succeeded in providing a rapidly rising 
standard of living during the postwar period. In addition, the build- 
ing of the required industrial foundation for communist abundance— 
the steady growth of the basic industries—continued unabated dur- 
ing the fourth Five Year Plan. The new Five Year Plan will un- 
doubtedly provide for a continuation of the rates of expansion 
in heavy industry required to achieve the 1960 goals. It is also 
probable that further gains in consumer welfare will be planned, even 
though they will be smaller than they could be in the event that a 
general settlement of the cold war were achieved. Nevertheless, be- 
cause the Soviet economy is expanding at such tremendous speed, 
the potentialities for producing both guns and butter are considerably 
greater in the Soviet Union than they are in the United States or 
Great Britain. 


“Informed” government spokesmen, including President Truman 
himself, are constantly frightening the American people by vague 
references to the vast armed camp behind the iron curtain. In almost 
the same breath, these same propagandists comfort us by attempting 
to show the inefficiency of the Soviet economic system. If this Soviet 
economy is so inefficient, how can it provide for a rapidly rising 
standard of living while American consumers must tighten their 
belts to meet the Soviet “threat”? 


Can it be that the military strength of the Soviet Union is a 
myth? It is possible, but not very probable. Military observers who 
have witnessed recent Soviet displays of power would undoubtedly 
agree that Soviet military strength should not be under-estimated. 
The contradiction in current anti-Soviet thinking can only be resolved 
by an admission of the economic superiority of Soviet socialist plan- 
ning over both the anarchic methods of capitalism and the muddling 
ways of decentralized British “socialism.” 
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“FORCE AND VIOLENCE” 
ON THE LABOR FRONT 


BY ALEINE AUSTIN 


One of the greatest accomplishments of propagandists of the 
“American way of life” in recent years has been the successful 
spreading of the myth that industrial warfare is no longer part of 
the American scene. We are being led to believe that the spies, hired 
thugs, and troops, the clubs, guns, and tear gas bombs—all the 
weapons of warfare used against workers in the Great Railroad Up- 
heaval of 1877, the Homestead Strike in 1892, the Pullman Strike 
in 1894, the Ludlow Massacre in 1913, “Bloody Harlan” in the 
1930s and the Memorial Day Massacre in 1937—belong to a bygone 
era. The propagandists would have us believe that these violent tac- 
tics and conflicts are all a part of the past, when workers were 
struggling for the right to form unions. Today—so the story goes— 
workers have won these rights; employers now accept unions and are 
willing to deal with them on a mature, civilized level. 


Some Americans have good reason to know better. Many thou- 
sands of workers, all over the country, have learned from recent ex- 
periences that bloody industrial strife is still part of the pattern of 
American labor struggles. 


The most adamant opposition to union organization is found 
in the South. This should not surprise anyone. But the extent of 
reliance on lawless violence and brutality in southern labor conflicts 
would probably shock most Americans, Part of the story is unfolded 
in evidence presented last year to the Senate Subcommittee on Labor- 
Management Relations during its investigation of the southern 
textile industry. 

One case involved a strike between the Textile Workers’ Union 
of America, CIO, and the Anchor Rome Mills in Rome, Georgia. 
Several days before the contract expired and the strike began, the 
plant manager and other supervisory personnel obtained “pistol-toter” 
licenses. During the next few weeks, 33 of these licenses were is- 
sued to “non-striking” employees. Soon the strikebreakers were armed 
to the teeth. Where they got their weapons was revealed to the sub- 


Aleine Austin is the author of The Labor Story (1949), the best popular 
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committee by William Sword, a “non-striker,” under questioning by 
Mr. Freehill, Assistant Counsel of the Committee : 


Mr. Frechill. Did you ever see any pistols or guns around the 
plant? 
Mr. Sword. Plenty of them. 


Mr. Freehill. Were any guns brought into the plant to your 
knowledge during the course of the strike? 


Mr. Sword. Well; I know of three cases of pistols sold in the 
plant. ... 


Mr. Freehill. Wait. Who brought those in? 


Mr. Sword. I knew Mr. Brown, I seen him bring them in and 
deliver them to him up in the spindle room. 

Mr. Freehill. Who is Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Sword. Plant Engineer. . . . 

Mr. Freehill. Brought the cases in? 


Mr. Sword. He brought the pistols up, and delivered them to 
these people who wanted them. 


The stage was set for battle—and battles followed. One of the 
most brutal took place at a railroad siding leading into the plant. 
The strikers had set up a picket line: three women and one man. 
On several occasions the engineer of a locomotive carrying cotton to 
the mill had refused to cross the picket line. The company soon 
overcame that obstacle. Five company officials marched a group of 
between 75 and 100 strikebreakers from the mill to the railroad 
siding. The strikebreakers were armed with sticks, hammers, wrenches, 
hatchets, and other weapons. It didn’t take them long to attend to 
the few pickets. The scabs knocked the women to the ground, struck 
them in the eyes, and beat them unmercifully. They clubbed men 
strikers who rushed to the scene. One of the strikers was thrown 
over an embankment; he is now permanently crippled. The company 
got what it wanted—it cleared the tracks. The locomotive proceeded 
to the warehouse, and the Personnel Director led his victorious band 
back to the mill. 


Shortly afterwards, a group of strikers were standing outside a 
grocery store, talking together. Elmer Adams, one of the minor super- 
visors who had participated in the railroad brawl, came out of a 
nearby barber shop. On his way past the group he roughed up one 
of the men. Words followed. Adams pulled a gun, shot one of the 
strikers in the chest and abdomen, and cleared out. Later he was 
arrested and tried by a local jury—and released. 


Needless to say, the strike was broken. None of the strikers was 
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rehired at Anchor, and they were effectively blacklisted throughout 
the area. 


In Tallapoosa, Georgia, the subcommittee learned, a woman or- 
ganizer was kidnapped by an anti-union mob and dumped across the 
state border, Union sympathizers were spied upon, fired, and beaten 
up by thugs. 

Commenting on another strike in Morristown, Tennessee, the sub- 
committee majority stated: “The situation in this strike was further 
aggravated by brutal, unlawful, and completely inexcusable be- 
havior on the part of the National Guard men, State highway patrol- 
men, and the sheriff's deputies.” In one of the incidents which led the 
subcommittee to this conclusion, three State highway patrolmen 
attacked a striker while leading him down the jail stairs, beat him 
with their blackjacks, and kicked him some 30 feet down the cellar 
corridor into a cell. Later, several union men obtained permission 
to bring the injured striker to a doctor for treatment. The “law 
enforcement authorities” then broke into the doctor’s office, beat 
up the union men, and arrested them. 


The big textile strike in the South last spring offers further 
evidence of open warfare against unions. In Danville, Virginia, strikers 
who had been barred from driving to the picketline in cars paraded 
to the Dan River Mills. They were greeted by a volley of gunfire. 
According to union spokesmen, five shots were fired from the window 
of a car driven by the mill supervisor. As the shooting began, police 
charged into the parading strikers and opened a tear gas attack on 
them. 


Another assault took place at the Royal Cotton Mill in Wake 
Forest, North Carolina. Two strikers and a newspaper reporter were 
seriously wounded, The reporter stated that a shotgun was fired 
from inside the mill at a group of several hundred workers standing 
some 50 yards away. According to a news photographer, about 250 
rounds were fired between the time of the first shot and when he left 
the scene. The mill, incidentally, is owned by Senator Willis Smith. 


In Summerville, Georgia, the adamant opposition to unionism 
of the Berryton Mills provoked a situation which resulted in the 
accidental death of a strikebreaker. The union had been trying to 
obtain a contract with the Berryton mills since February 1949, when 
it was certified by the National Labor Relations Board. Finally, the 
workers went out on strike after the company had fired several 
union leaders. First the company got an injunction limiting picketing, 
and then it began importing strikebreakers. The strikers, in turn, tried 
to prevent the scabs from entering the mill. On this occasion, a car 
full of strikebreakers was overturned, resulting in the death of Nellie 
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Tucker, as she attempted to leap from the toppling automobile. 
In contrast to the laxity of the courts when union members are victims 
of violence, a group of strikers, identified by scabs as having had 
their hands on the overturned car, are facing charges of “murder 
while committing a riotous act.” 


Violence in labor disputes is by no means limited to the South. 
Zinc miners further west in New Mexico can testify to that. For 
eight months the Empire Zinc Company had been unable to break 
a Mine Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union strike by peaceful means. 
Finally, it resorted to force. At a special conference of company 
officials from New York with the local sheriff and district attorney, 
Empire Zinc handed over a $1,000 check to the sheriff. He used the 
money to pay for the salaries of special deputies. With the help of 17 
deputized strikebreakers, the sheriff arrested pickets guarding the 
road leading to the mine. Then the wives, mothers, and children of 
the miners took over the picket lines—after all, the injunction against 
picketing applied only to the union members themselves. But this 
point of law didn’t faze the sheriff and his company-paid deputies. 
They simply began arresting the women and children and herding 
them into jail. Other women took their places. Soon the jail was 
crowded with women, far beyond its capacity, yet new recruits still 
streamed to the picket line. The deputies accepted the challenge. They 
closed in with tear gas, throwing the bombs smack into the lines of the 
women and children, 


Do these violent attacks on unions occur only in underdeveloped 
areas, where manufacturing and unionism are comparatively new? 
Perhaps peace and harmony reign in the more highly developed 
industrial sections of the country? No. Warfare between labor and 
management is still common even in the industrial North. 


Take, for example, the least-publicized aspect of the Kefauver 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee hearings last spring. Theodore 
Narushef, former officer of the UE Phelps Dodge local in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, testified that the corporation hired Anthony Anastasia, 
a notorious waterfront racketeer, to round up scabs and thugs in an 
attempt to break the union’s strike. The strikers did their picketing 
by boat; Anastasia and his gang did their strikebreaking by pursuing 
the pickets in a motor launch. Armed with baseball bats and guns, 
the goons began by hurling heavy missiles and ended up by shooting. 
They killed Mario Russo, one of the strikers. No one was ever 
prosecuted for the murder. 


This happened in 1946, but many episodes involving primitive 
union-busting tactics have occurred in the North more recently. In 
Gloversville, New York, for example, the employer side resorted to 
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""“FORCE AND VIOLENCE'' ON THE LABOR FRONT 


force and violence after locking out the local of the International 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union from 17 tanneries. For eight months 
there had been various attempts to bring in a company union, an 
AF of L union, and a new CIO union. They all failed. Finally, 50 
police and 250 strong-arm “deputies” took over the job of smash- 
ing the union. They used the accepted method: injunctions, back-to- 
work movement for “loyal” employees only, arrests, tear gas attacks, 
clubbings, and beatings. 
Other examples from the record of the last two years: 


In Brooklyn, New York, more than 100 cops attacked a picketline 
of 300 UAW workers who were trying to keep strikebreakers from 
entering the plant. Making free use of their clubs, the police sent 
pickets crashing to the pavement with bloody noses and bruised 
bodies. 

Similarly, a picketline of electrical workers in Cleveland, Ohio, 
was assaulted by the police four times within one month. In each 
attack the police hurled round after round of tear gas, injuring a 
number of strikers. 

In Buffalo, New York, a novel touch was added. Tear gas 
bombs from a helicopter were dropped on an all-women picketline 
of automobile workers. 

Obviously, industrial warfare is still part of the “American way 
of life.” It will continue to be as long as the “American way” is 
the capitalist way. For under capitalism, employers produce goods 
to make a profit—the greatest profit possible. Wages are a cost of 
production, and therefore must be kept at a minimum. Workers, 
seeking higher wages and better working conditions, obviously 
threaten to reduce profits. Therefore, employers will fight them— 
by peaceful means where possible, by force and violence where 
necessary. 


It is remarkable that the security which “endangers” freedom, 
which “suppresses” incentive, is always the security of workers, of 
farmers, or of small businessmen. One never hears that any of these 
sad results issue from the security of corporations, from the safe flow- 
ing in of profits. No, it takes something like the thirty-hour week or 
the prospect of full employment to put freedom in peril. 


—Barrows Dunham, Man Against Myth 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF REDBAITING 


BY |. F. STONE 


In jailing Communists, the Truman Administration is jailing 
itself. This sounds very silly, and I put it that way deliberately, to 
be provoking. How could clapping a few unimportant Reds in jail 
be equated, even metaphorically, with jailing the Administration? 
Anyway it’s smart stuff—so the Trumanites say in private—how can 
they attack the Democrats as Reds so long as the Democrats are 
putting Reds in jail? 

The answer need no longer be left to surmise. Events have al- 
ready made the question rhetorical. The attack on the Communist 
Party under the Smith Sedition Act began in 1947. Since then the 
red smear attack on the Truman Administration has not lessened 
but grown. With each passing year, the smear has gone higher. 


I want to deal with another, less obvious and more vital aspect of 
this question today. I want to support that provocative opening 
statement. What I mean by it is that the red hunt must more and 
more make the Truman Administration the prisoner of its own ene- 
mies, and of its own momentum, that it must end by handcuffing 
the Administration on the basic problems of peace and prosperity. 
I want to touch on the broader repercussions of the red hunt. 


The red hunt strikes fear left-of-center. It might be said with 
considerable justice that the amount of terror exerted is in inverse 
proportion to the distance from the Communist Party. The fainter 
the pink the deeper the fright. People guilty of nothing more than 
having given a few dollars to Loyalist Spain a decade ago are often 
more frightened than people who may well be picked up in the 
next batch of arrests. In jailing the Reds, the government is silencing 
the liberals. 


But in silencing the liberals, the Truman Administration is 
silencing its own supporters. The Fair Deal, like the New Deal, de- 
pends for support on organized popular agitation, aspiration, and 
discontent. It took a whole network of such organizations to enable 
FDR to put basic social reforms through a recalcitrant Congress, 


This is I. F. Stone’s column in The Compass of July 29, 1951. It is reprinted 
by permission, 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF BEDBAITING 


more amenable then as now to special interests and lobbies than to 
public welfare or national interest. 


Truman has been signally unsuccessful in dealing with Con- 
gress. He can hardly get his annual budget through on time, much 
less any of the reforms in his Fair Deal program, There are many 
reasons for this, including his own lack of leadership qualities and 
the South’s resentment against the civil rights program. But it is 
certainly true that Truman would have more luck with his pro- 
gram in Congress, especially a supposedly Democratic Congress, if 
there were half a dozen different kinds of national organizations, 
from trade unions to consumer groups, really doing a job for him at 
the grass roots. 


The ADA—Americans for Democratic Action—was supposed to 
do that kind of a job for the Administration. But the ADA seems 
to have served principally as a way station for scared radicals 
moving from possible smear as fellow travelers through a simon- 
pure certified homogenized non-red organization like the ADA into 
complete political inaction. 


The ADA never had too much vim and vigor anyway, and it 
only took a few hot blasts from Pegler to make a lot of respectables 
think, well, maybe it would be just as well to steer a bit clear of 
ADA, too. Of course, it’s anti-Communist, but as the deputy sheriff 
said to the picket who pleaded that he was an anti-Communist, “I 
don’t care what kind of a Communist you are.” 


The Truman Administration one of these days will have to face 
up to two problems. One is making peace, and the other is finding 
something to take the place of war orders as a business stimulant. 
It’s going to have to face both problems very soon or find that the 
Republicans are campaigning as the peace party, 

Read MacArthur’s last speech at Boston and you will see that 
this is already happening and that the big business crowd is sick 
of the high cost of the cold war and taxes mounting with no end in 
sight. 


The time is rapidly approaching when Truman may find it useful 
to have a strong peace movement in this country and a strong move- 
ment to support large-scale governmental expenditures for con- 
structive purposes at home and abroad. 


Without some such base in public understanding and support, 
how will Truman answer those prepared to scream “appeasement” 
at any settlement short of Stalin’s admission to a Roman Catholic 
monastery and Russia’s annexation by Texas? Without the kind 
of support FDR had, how can Truman expect to sell Congress alter- 
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native constructive spending programs to take the place of war 
expenditures? 

In plumping whole-heartedly for the bogeyman theory of 
Communism, Truman becomes his own victim. If one believes in 
bogeymen, they become a possibility under any bed. The line of 
rightist attack has shifted from the “open” Communists to the sup- 
posedly subtler variety from Missouri which is undermining the 
American business enterprise system while pretending to hunt Reds, etc. 
In the course of this, Truman has scared the easily-scarable liberals, 
who like to think of themselves as “middle-of-the-road” but take to 
the ditches in a hurry when there’s any danger of being run over. 

Of the eleven Communists first convicted, four are fugitives. 
The ratio among the non-radicals is much larger. For every Com- 
munist put in jail, several hundred liberals take it on the lam, The 
arrests are smashing the peace movement, and making all advocacy of 
peace seem subversive. 


The administration must become the prisoner of the atmosphere 
it is helping to create. When the awful moment comes that Harry 
Truman has to stop making faces at Moscow and sit down to 
negotiate a settlement, who’s he going to turn to for support? Bob 
Taft? 


TRAN ARRESTS REDS; HARRIMAN AT WORK 
—Headline, New York Times, July 17, 1951 
cantina “the American way of life”? 


CULTURAL NOTE 


. Also at Warners, Peter Milne has been engaged to work on 
the new screen version of Elliott Nugent’s “The Male Animal,” which 
William Jacobs will produce as a musical comedy under the title, “Hot 
on the Campus.” Part of Milne’s job will be to find a new, less con- 
troversial, controversy than the reading of the Vanzetti letter to an 
English class, which was the basic hinge of Nugent’s plot in the 1940 
play and in the first screen adaptation. 


—New York Times, June 8, 1951 
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“FREE WORLD DEPARTMENT” 


Under this heading we will present from time to time illuminating 
pieces of source material about the nature and workings of the “Free World” 
in defense of which the American ruling class is leading a holy crusade.— 
The Editors. 


TAKES HURT WHITE CHILD 
TO DOCTOR, NEGRO SHOT 


Brundidge, Ala., June 21 (AP)—An armed band of white 
farmers shot a Negro field worker today on the false rumor that he 
had kidnaped a white woman, The Negro, Forrest Jones, 35, was 
wounded in the hand by a shotgun blast as he returned home after 
taking a white child, hurt in an automobile accident, to a doctor’s of- 
fice. 

After the shooting Jones was carried to the Pike County Jail at 
Troy, 20 miles north of here, before Mrs. John Knight, a farmer’s 
wife, scotched the rumor. 

The identity of the gun-user was not known, police said. 

Police revealed that it was Mrs. Knight’s injured baby son that 
Jones took to the doctor’s office. 


—Daily Campass, June 22, 1951 


3 NEGROES FORCED TO ADMIT A *'MURDER"' 


INDIANOLA, Miss., July 24 (AP)—A private detective and a 
Sunflower County deputy sheriff applied “a small amount of heat” 
to force three Negroes to confess a murder that never occurred, Sher- 
iff George Marshall said today. 

“I imagine they probably used a leather strap,” the sheriff said. 
One of the trio was beaten so badly medical attention was required, 
he added, All have been released from the county jail. 

The sheriff said that last week the mother of Robert McKinney 
reported that her son had been missing for several days and that 
she had been told he had drowned. The authorities were told that 
Jesse James, Amos C. Redmond and Jesse Davis had last seen the 
missing man, and the three were picked up for questioning. 

The Sunflower County Sheriff's office staff was overtaxed and the 
private detective, Charles R. Underwod, was hired to help C. H. 
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Sheffield, Deputy sheriff, in the investigation. 

“Sheffield and Underwod questioned them way up into the 
night,” Sheriff Marshall said. “I was not there but about 9 or 10 
o’clock, after some heat probably had been applied to try and get 
the truth, one of them said, “Yassuh, yassuh, we hit him in the head.” 

The next morning, the sheriff said, he got word that Mr. Mc- 
Kinney’s mother had “had a letter from him in East St. Louis,” Ill. 

Sheriff Marshall said he planned no action against the investiga- 
tors. 

“I don’t know what I could do to Underwod,” he said. “As for 
Sheffield, he’s only been with the office a few months.” 

—New York Times, July 25, 1951 


DEATH STALKS 37,000 REFUGEES 
CROWDED IN U.N. CAMP IN KOREA 


SEOUL, Korea, July 20—The handling and disposal of North 
and South Korean refugees in a refugee camp less than six miles from 
this city has become a blot on the United Nations’ record in Korea. 

Army tents designed to provide shelter for four soldiers house as 
many as forty men, women and children. With the coming of each 
dawn, some are beyond the misery visited upon them by this conflict, 
which many Koreans still do not understand. 

Seven or eight of these people die each night because they are 
forced to live worse than any animal kept by an American farmer, 
because they have inadequate medical care and because, in many 
cases, their will to live has been broken by the treatment they have 
received from the people they regarded as their last hope for salvation. 

The United Nations authorities know that the vast majority of 
these refugees are anti-Communist. None is definitely known to be 
pro-Communist. Yet they have been herded like cattle and forced 
into living conditions that would kill the average American within a 
month, They believed the promises of “food, clothes, and other neces- 
sary care” but the reward for that faith has been lingering death for 
many. 

The “other necessary care” at the camp is represented by an 
emergency hospital with facilities for about 120 patients, and staffed 
by five doctors and eighteen nurses. Today there were 817 sick and 
dying, lying on grass mats on the floor of the hospital, the worst 
cases filling the few beds... . 

—Greg McGregor in the New York Times, July 21, 1951 
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(continued from inside front cover) 


and imprisoned and deported intellectual and labor leaders, radical and non- 
radical, who were guilty of nonconformity and dissent.” On his list of those 
to be honored were the editors of MR. 

That was a real compliment, and we appreciate it. Even better in some 
ways was a note from Steve, just received, enclosing $6 for two new sub- 
scribers, and adding: “Congratulations on your ‘Iran’ issue of MR. It was a 
terrific issue from cover to cover.” 

We like, too, a noticeable trend toward renewals for two years—partly 
because it shows that our readers are becoming increasingly confident that 
MR is here to stay. But there is also another reason, Though the two-year 
rate brings in only $5 as compared to $6 for two one-year renewals, the 
dollar is more than made up in savings in time and work and postage which 
the average renewal unfortunately still costs. Won’t you, therefore, check to see 
whether it isn’t time for you to renew, and, if it is, send us a check for two 
years instead of one? 

A few months ago we asked readers to write a note on label slips which 
we enclosed, to be sent, along with a sample copy of MR, to potential 
subscribers. One of the best—which brought the desired subscription— 
follows: 


This copy of Monthly Review is sent to you in the belief that you will 
find the magazine as stimulating and thought-provoking as I do. Each 
issue of MR, from its inception, has helped me to more clearly under- 
stand the forces shaping our world and the problems we face. MR’s 
consistently profound and accurate analyses of current events should be 
included in the regular reading habits of every thinking individual. 

Please examine the enclosed copy carefully and if you agree with my 
estimate of Monthly Review, won’t you do yourself, and me, the favor of 
sending in your subscription at once? Thank you. 


In a later issue we will again insert more label slips. Meanwhile, we will 
be glad to send you any number you can use. 

Our request in last month’s Notes from the Editors that readers send us 
copies of Vol. II, Nos. 5 and 7 (September and November, 1950) brought 
better returns than we expected. We are, however, still short of these issues, 
and we repeat the request this month, If you do not keep a complete file of 
back numbers, and if you have either of these issues, please send them along. 
In return, we shall be glad to extend your subscription by one or two issues, as 
the case may be. 


Subscription Book Offers For Renewals Or New Subscriptions 


$3 for a one-year subscription 

( $4 for a one-year sub and The Truth About Socialism 

 #$5 for a two-year subscription 

(For address outside U.S.: add 50c for l-year sub, $1 for 2-year sub) 


O Renewal O New Subscription 
Name Street. 


Monthly Review — 66 Barrow Street — New York 14, N. Y. 


887 


Monthly Review Pamphlet Series 


No. 1. WHY SOCIALISM? by Professor Albert Einstein 


Another yy of the warm human declaration for 
socialism by the world's most famous scientist. 


lOc per copy 12 for $1 100 for $5 


No. 2. INSIDE THE UNITED NATIONS 
by A Special Correspondent 
Two articles by a close observer of the UN since its 


inception, which have created a sensation both here 
and abroad. 


25¢ per copy 6 for $I 40 for $5 


No. 3. SOCIALISM IS THE ONLY ANSWER 
by Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy 


Three articles, two of which have never been published 
in MR, The third is a reprint of the now famous editorial 
from the May 1951 issue. 


25¢ per copy 5 for $1 30 for $5 


Back Issues of Monthly Review 


are still available at the regular price of 35¢ per copy with the 
following exceptions: 


VOL. I. NO. | — $2 per copy 
VOL. II, NO. 6 — $2 per copy 


VOL. Il, NOS. 5, 7 — unavailable except in an order for all 
twelve issues of VOL. II. 


VOLUME |, Complete — $5 
VOLUME Il, complete — $7 


All prices include postage. Address your orders to 
MONTHLY REVIEW ° 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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